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were rhetorical flourish. ‘The b lief that every 
man is morally bound to perform the engagements 


‘* gloomy and shuddering,” if those engagements 
are not inconsistent with the obligations he owes 
his country and his duty to his neighbor and his 
God. 

The apparent levity with which yon treat the 
important subject of disregarding a promise, may 
well excite doubts as to the soundness of your 
moral principles. 


You also assert, ‘‘ that there are still those who 
do not hesitate to denounce a separation from 
Freemasoory as a crime,” and that it has recently 
been said, ‘‘ that it will not do fora seceder from 
that institution to brave the indignation of two 
thousand active men now its members in the coun- 
ty of Worcester.”” This insinnation is as idle as 
it is destitute cf truth. No Mason can be found 
who would attach to a mere separation from this 


ual attainments and great moral worth in every 
age have been found who have retired from this 
institution. But their retirement was silent. They 
did not calla public Convention of the citizens to 


From the Southbridge Register. 
_ NO. 3. 
To Col. Pliny Merrick. 


1 concluded my last communication by asserting 
that as you had borne public testimony, both in 
favor and against the Masonic Fraternity, that as 
your assertions made in 1829 are directly contra- 


bear testimony to the fact that they should no Jon- 
ger frequent the assembliesof Masens, ‘They did 
harangne the multitude in a speeck por- 
_traying their own moral courage—their own high 
‘* sense of personal duty,” and the implicit obedi- | 
ence they were yielding to the dictates of con- 
science. ‘They did not profess to spread before 


dicted by those made in 1826; the public may yet} the public a fair and impartial representation of 


require some additional testimony before they de- 


Masonry, its principles and object, but which rep- 


cide the question now under consideration, and in true. ute 
which you have vOLUNTEERED your services as a P y 


witness. 


I shall therefore’ proceed to notice some ‘separated yourself from this society. Your sepa- 


of your recent statements, which are without foun- joe alone has not impaired the confidence 
dation; and to a very brief exposition of the prin- which I had hitherto placed in the uprightness of 
ciples of Masonry as they ever have been under- | your motives and the moral worth of your charac- 


stood by the members of this Society. 


‘ter. But it is of your representation of the objects 


You profess at the commencement of your let- and principles of Masorry alone that I complain. 


ter, to bring forward all the reasons which may When you assert that Masonry binds its members |, Vet emanated from one, to whom all the princi- 


have ever indaced others, than yourself, to enter-| t© “ that at which patriotism ought to shudder and 


tain respect for this Institution 


In your enume- integrity start back abashed,” or that it ‘‘ strikes 


ration, you advance reasons which I am bold to|/ 4 the root of every thing that is good,” that it 
declare were never regarded by Masons as among || ‘‘ breaks up the great cause of country and pros- 


the distinctive excellencies of the order. They 


trates the still greater cause of virtue,” you charge 


are reasons which form no part of the labored and || upon those who espouse the principles of Masonry, 


studied eulogiums which you have heretofore pub- 


a moral turpitude which ought to exclude them 


lished on the benefits of this Society —while all from the pale of civil society. Justice to myself, 
those inestimable characteristics of the order,|'0 ™y Masonic Brethren, and to the memory of 
which in every age have so forcibly recommended || those great and good men, who lived and died as 
it to the approbation of many great and good men, || the patrons of this society, requires me to repel 


are studiously omitted. 


It is indeed true, that || the charge and to pronounce the representation of 
among the inducements to entertain respect for the || the principles of Masonry upon which it is based 
Masonic Fraternity, you mention those solemn ob- || 40 entire fabrication. 

ligations, which you assert, every Mason has tak- 
en upon himself. On the subject of obligations 
your remarks are worthy of a more particular con- 
sideration. The obligation to observe a promise 
when solemnly made, is not to be disposed of by a 


A charge as unqualified as the one which I 
am considering, J would have expected only from 
those who adopt the principle which you so elo- 
quently deprecate in your Address of 1826, “that 
we are suspected, and therefore shall be persecut- 


into which he has voluntarily entered, is not! 


society, the ideaof guilt. Men of high intellect- | 


Masonry. 


ed,—that our doings are eniaetaawal: and therefore 
we shall be condemned and outlawed and shall be 


pursued with the fury and the force of a strong. 


‘and unfeeling despot.” 

Your letter charges this society with inculcating 
principles and imposing obligations in opposition 
to the duties which every citizen owes his coun- 
try. But the charge is untrue, Masonry makes no 
reqnisition of her members which is opposed to the 
laws or the performance of which is inconsistent 
| with the duties which they conscientiously believe 
‘they owe their Creator. To every obligation of 
this Society is annexed an express reservation in 
favor of the laws of the land and of those duties 
whi ch every man owes his God. In every obliga- 
ition of Masonry is embraced the doctrine, not by 
implication, but expressly, that they require the 
_perfurmance ef no act which the laws of the 
country do not allow, nor enjoin any duty 
‘which the laws of God forbid. There is no 
principle of Masonry which is more strenu- 
ously inculcated than this, that by the rules 
‘of the order every Mason is required in the 
| state to be a quiet and peaceable subject, true to his 
government and just to his country ; that he is 
not to countenance disloyully or rebellion, but pa- 

ttently submil lo legal authorily and conform with 


| cheerfulness to the government of the country in 


‘which he lives. This sentiment and this language 
‘is reiterated in the ears of every candidate for 
You have heard it yourself as often as 


you have witnessed the ceremonies of initiation. 


You have often inculcated it to others within the 
body of a lodge as one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the order. Say then, doesa society 
which incorporates such a doctrine among its most 
valued principles, ‘‘ break up the great cause of 
country?” 

But again yeu assert that the Masonic Society 
is opposed to virtue and morality, and “ strikes 
at the root of every thing that is good.” Such a 
statement I could not have believed would have 


ples and practices of Masonry had been freely ex- 
posed within the recesses of a lodge. I only ask 
you to review those moral principles and lessons, 
which if you are acquainted with Masonry you 
know to be inculcated in the Lodge Room, and 
when you have candidly and impartially done this, 
I will appeal even to yourself to determine the im- 
morality of this association. 

Do you not know that Masonry requires of all 
its members to walk uprightly in their several sta- 
tions before God and man, and to regulate their 
actions by the square of virtue? Does a society 


,|| which inculcates the daty of invoking the bless- 


ing of God upon all its laudable undertakings, 
prostrate the great cause of virtue? Does an as. 
sociation merit the epithet of immoral, whose rules 
require of every applicant for membership,evidence 
of an irreproachable moral character and a public 


profession of a belief in the existence of the Lord 
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Jehovah, before he! can receive the right hand of || out foundation. (hesitate not to declare, and I||mencement or completion of public edifices, or 
Masonic fellowship? Are the ceremonies of open- | appeal to the ‘two thousand Masons now in the || those more solemn occasions, when at the request 
ing and closing a lodge ‘‘cold and heartless,” when | county of Worcester’ for the truth of the assertion || of a dying brother, we assemble around his grave 
a part of thuse ceremonies is a solemn invocation of || that in the principles, duties or obligations of Ma-|) If these are the occasions of display which you 
the blessing of heaven? Is it a dangerous doctrine, || sonry no such. requisition is to be found--nor is|| mean (and I know of no other) your insinuations 
which Free Masonry inculcates, when she informs 


there anything in the least degree countenancing || are utterly destitute of foundation, when you 
her candidates, that it is the internal and not the 


the charge which in this respect you bring against ‘| would impress upon the public mind, that the ex- 
external qualifications of a man which she regards, 


|| this fraternity. penses of those public exhibitions are defrayed 
and levels the artificial distinctions of wealth and|| But youalso represent of this association, ‘that || from the funds of this society. ‘I'o yon, Sir, it is 


rank, and assures her members, that uprightness || its charities are mostly of a narrow and selfish cha- || as well known, as to me, that all the expenses of 
of conduct and a virtuous life are the only pass- || racter, and that it pays little regard to that broad || these public occasions, are paid from the private 
ports to her favour? Ia it a dangerous principle of } rule of Christian benevolence, which finds a) resources of such of the fraternity as are disposed 
this society that it should exhort its members to || neighbor in every victim of sorrow and distress.’ || to participate in them. 
take the Bible as the rule and guide of their | It istrue thatthe charitable Conations which the ut again you assert of this society ‘that it mast 
faith, and yield obedience to its heavenly precepts? principles of the order require, are bestowed chief- || have itsown appropriate temples,’ and that its 
Is an association “‘1mMoRAL, @1DICULOUS and ly upon itsown members. But in this, it differs|| ‘decorations must be gorgeous.’ and these are 
INDECENT” which conetantly dplays before its | not from all other charitable associations of the {| enumerated by yot as among those ‘great expen- 
members an emblem of innocence, and as constant- || present day. ‘The masonic society professes only || ses’ which, as you say, ‘greatly curtail its means 
ly exhorts them to purity of life and conduct? Do to relieve th Y wants of*its worthy and destitute of charitable assistance.’ If by ‘appropriate ‘Tem. 
you not know that in every Lodge i s members are members,  {t is with that view that its charitable|| ples’ you mean the places which are devoted to the 
continually reminded of the omnipresence of God, funds are collected--and for that purpose that it |! meetings of this society, nothing can be more 
and that as Masons as wellas men,their duty re-|| Makes requisitions for charitable contributions |! unfounded than an impression, that any consider- 
quires them constantly to bow in reve rence before | from the private resources of the craft. But while;|able portion of its funds are expended for this 
His throne? Have you forgotten those periods when such contributions are enjoined by the positive || purpose. It is a fact, sir, which might have been 
in the reitrements of a Lodge Room, your Mason- rules of the society, it impairs not the obligation) easily ascertained by you, that a great number 
ie Brethren from your own lips have listened to which rests upon every manasa member of the| of the Lodges in this Commonwealth appropriate 
an exposition of those principles of the order which || great human family, to do good unto all men as he 


no part of their funds either in rents or any other 
pointed them to the duties which they owe to should have an opportunity. But when you as- 


kind of compensation for the rooms in which their 
their God, their neighbour and themselves? When sert ‘that whenever Freemasonry is thoroughly |, meetings are held. 


ou asserted that it “was in vain and worse than | known and-candidly considered, it will never be Others, it is true, have provided for themselves 
in vain toclaimthat Free Masonry is a moral pronounced a useful, philanthropic or charitable places of meeting by paying an annual rent, 
institution,” did you reflect that the shortness of | institution,’ your asseition is untrue, Is there}, which in all cases is a moderate one--and in some 
life and the certainty of death were subjects of | nothing philanthropic in the principles of an asso-|| very few instances Lodges have united with other 
frequent meditation in the Lodge Room,that every ciation from whose funds the distresses of thou-|/ associations, in erecting a public building, a part 
Mason is exhorted to make such a disposition of sands of widows and orphans,have been relieved? of which is devoted to the purposes of their meet- 
his time that a portion of every day may be appro- When you represent the charitable contributions| ings. ‘These sir, are all the ‘‘f'eznples’ for the 
priated to the service ot God and acts of Charity-- ofihis society as exceeding small and_ inferior,| erection of which you charge this society with 
that love to God and love to man are the pillars! even to those of the ‘Goad Samaritan Assoctation| incurring great expenses. Of the ‘decorations’ 
on which rests the Masoic fabric—that faith, hope ty its side,’ your representation is erroneous.-—| of Masonry, if by that name you choose to desig- 
and charity are regarded and forcibly recommend- || 19 convict you of a misatatement in this particular, || nate the furniture of a Lodge, and the jewels 
edto every Mason?-- that every lodge is marked I have only to refer to the records of every Lodge 


hav Which are worn by its officers, | have only to say 
out, to use your own beautifull language in your | in this Commonwealth. Do you not know that) that their cost would make but a small draft 
address of 1826, ‘boundary line beyond which, its || many thousands of dollars are annually appropri-| upon the funds of a Lodge, which has existed 


members are never to suffer their ‘passions, inter-|| ated from the treasury of Masonic Lodges, for; for any length of time, and hasreceived the ordi- 
ests or prejudices to betray them on any occasion? | PUTPoses of charity? Your statement must have nary number of fees for initiation. {[ can there- 
Did you forget that the principles of Masonry re- been made without an adequate knowledge of the | fore confidently assert that there is nothing in the 
quire usto regard the comforts and blessings of facts which you intended to impress upon the pub-|| organization or practices of this society, which 
life as the gift of God, and to hope for their con- || li¢ mind, But when you assert that the very or- | ‘disarms it of the means of charitable assistance.’ 
tinuance by a faithful reliance upon Divine Pro- || 84nization of this society, and its extravagant ex-|| I also say that its charities have been great; that 
vidence—that brotherly love, relief and truth, | penditures, greatly curtail its means of charitable || they have reached to objects of want and distress 
every Mason is exhorted constantly to practice, contribution, you preclude yourself from the ex- | which would have remained unassisted, but for the 
and ihat temperance, fortitade, prudence and jus- cuse of an unintentional misstatement. In what }| influence of Masonic principles. It has caused the 
tice, are numbered among Masonic virtues—that || consists that ‘complicated organization?’ what are 


heart of many a disconsolate widow to leap for 
the appropriate duties of the three stages of human those ‘schemes of grandeur,’ and those ‘occasions/| joy, and has dispelled the sorrows of many a help- 


life, viz: youth, manhood and age are particular- which society its ‘less orphan. A ROYAL ARCH MASON. 
<on jg || Of charitable assistance? Where are those ‘costly |! 
temples?’ what are ‘those gorgeous decorations’ ANTI-MASONIC VOCATIONS. 


to pursue There is surely nothing complex or difficult to||) The same reckless spirit of moral cannibalism, 
laudable undertakings, not forgetting that the al] | be understood in the organization of a Lodge. It}| which uncoffined the lamented King and battened 
Gel in | isa voluntary association of men requiring twenty || like the unremittingly grave-wormupon his reputa- 
6 J - $cc ' dollars to be paid to its funds by every applicant} tion—and charged the illustrious Clinton with the 

Imight pursue the enumeration of the moral || (oy nembership, who is admitted to its privileges. || commission of “suicrpe,”--continues to exhale a 


principles and lessons which the ceremonies and | The rules by which its proecedings are guided, || baleful influence, and ‘leavens the whole lump’ of 
lectures of Masonry inculcate, toa much greater anti-masonry; and so unrelentingly does this fell 


: : | are few andsimple, and clearly defined by its char- 
extent; but sufficient has already been said to re-| ter and bye-laws. siroc of the mind attack and defy honor and hon- 


pel the charge of immorality which you prefer a- | With its ‘schemes of grandeur,’ I have not yet!| esty, that one is almost constrained to consider it 


gainst this association. appeal to yourself ifthe been made acquainted. If there are any such|!a sort of mental Ishmael, whose ‘hand is against 
moral principles to which I have briefly alluded | schemes which make a part of the deliberations of||every man.’ One of the leading oracles attached 
to the congregation of ‘unclean things,’lately sug- 


are not strongly enforced in the Lodge Room. I | Masons at their meetings, they have ever been 

know that you must answer in the affirmative.—— | concealed from my observation. I have been aj! gested that the ‘Bunker Hill Monument should be 
You dare not deny the truth of the foregoing rep-|| constant attendant at masonic meetings for seve-|| torn from its proud resting place,’ merely because 
resentation of the principles of Masonry. You ‘ral years, and have discovered nothing in the/|‘the corner stone was laid with Masonic ceremo- 
have yourself repeatedly enforced upon your Ma- || practices of the society to justify the insinuation|;nies!. There appears to be a manaical phrenzy 
soni: Brethren all these principlesin a Lodge 


||which you would make against it. But if you|| inseparably attendant upon all excitements, which 
Room. Say then, do you now callupon the pub- | mean to assert that the principles of masonry con-|! wars indiscriminately against every opposing ob- 


lic to give credit to your assertions, that the cere- | sist in ‘schemes of grandeur,’ | hesitate not to pro- || stacle, without reference to the evil results that in- 
monies and lectures of Masonry but ‘occasionally ounce your assertion untrue. evitably are the consequence, No one can escape 
indicate amoral?’ Say now, does this society ‘bid | But again it seems that its ‘occasions of display || the Java torrent of venomed prejudice, glorying m 
its members unite in the defence of flagrant, are making dra(ts upon its charitable resources || disorder and chaos, and choking up the fountains 
crime?? Do you pretend that the principles or ob- |]f by these, you mean those occasions when the|/ of social fellowship and manly feeling, until it 
ligations of Masonry require of its embers to de- | members of this society, have publicly united in |\stagnates and ceases to flow; nor should aught 
fend or,excuse the misconduct of their Brethren,'{commemorating the virtues of those, whom it|| but intolerance and brutish principles be expected 
or to use their influence to prevent the execution || hasclaimed as its ancient patrons,or when the cus- || from a party that openly avows an intention to 
of those laws which are enacted for the preven- |tom of the community has required of this society || triumph over political honesty and religious free- 
tion of crime. Ifyou do, your statement is with- ‘to notice with appropriate ceremonies the com-'' dom.— Batavia Press. 
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POPULAR EXCITEMENT, 
No. vit. 
The attention of my readers is now called to the 
machinations of the guardians of public order and 
nationa) prosperity, as exemplified in the well 
known case of the Salem Witchcraft. Hitherto 
my examinations have been confined to other na- 
tions, the inhabitants of distant lands: but now we 
are to‘examine the deeds of our own nalion—our 


forefathers: the transactions, as it were, of yester- 
day. In this, as in other public delusions, the of- 
ficious demagogue shrouded himself from justice 
by pointedly avowing his regard for religion and 
the laws,and by urging the necessity of protecting 
our Civil imstitutions. ‘The dates of the occurren- 
cesatSalem are so modern that no plea of the 
darkness of the age can apply in their extenua- 
tion, especially when we reflect that this scene 
was in the immediate vicinity of Harvard College, 
and that many of the most able and prominent 
amen of that learned institution, were deeply con- 
cerned in the tragedy. 

The commencement of the delusion is traced, 
in its history, to a physician, who declared he 
could not cure his patient, because he **was under 
an evilhand.” ‘This avowal was seized upon by 
the “‘guardians of the public good,” a class ever 
humanely active, who at once became clearly sat- 
isfied of the existence ofa secret plot, between 
the Devil, in person, on the one part, and certain 
ofthe people of Salem, on the other, for the sub- 
version of both government and laws. By assid- 
uous labor and close observation, the ‘'public 
guardians” were enabled to give such a color and 
direction to the growing panic as in some degrce 
1o comport with their designs respecting it. The 
phret:zy soon reached that head, when, to adopt 
the language of history, ‘‘confidence between man 
and man in a great measure ceased.” Every one 
was suspicious of his neighbor, and alarmed for 
himself. Business was interrupted,and many fled 
from their dwellings. ‘Terror was in every conn-; 
tenance, and distress inevery heart. Every lit- 
tle precinct was the scene of some direful tale of 


witchery. Reports of this nature were circulated 
directions, and were located in every neigh-| 
borhood. 
first cases of reputed witchcraft tended to mislead | 
the people, and these operated on feeble minds so! 
effectually as to produce a forced belief in the im- 
mediate agency of evil spirits. The alarm was 
sudden and terrible. Children not twelve years. 
of age were allowed to give their testimony. In-) 
dians were brought to relate the:r own personal. 
knowledge of invsible beings; and women pub-| 
licly told their frights.” Such was the process by | 
which,to adopt the nmelegant but forcible language | 
of a writer ofthat day, the government was so. 
sullied by that bebgoblin monster, witchcraft, 
whereby this country was night-mared, and har-. 
rassed, at such a rate as is not easily imagined.” 


During this diseased state of the public mind, 


in vain did the innocent victims appeal to the ra-_ 


tional dictates of common discretion, in defence. 
of their characters, their property and their Jives.. 
Disordered misrule had penetrated the very halls 
of justice; and giddy Celirium surmounted the ju- 


known facts of his orderly life, to mitigate suspi- 


manded to be silent; if he effered testimony in de- 
he wes told that his existence endangered the state. 


the tomb. ‘ihe deiusion continued only from 
March till Cetober, of the same year; and during 
this short pericd, ninefeen citizens were publicly | 
executed, and eight others were condemned to 
die, without a single person’s having been acquit-_ 
ted, upon tral. Fifty persons during the same 
period contessed themselves witches, of whem net | 
one was either convicted or tried; as the confession 


of the cime was received in full atonement for 
the offence. | 


Besides these the prisons contained | 


Several circumstances, attending the. among the Anti- 


upwards of one hundred and fifly suspected per- 
sons, and two hundred others stood publicly accus- 
ed, who had not been arrested. The estates of 
the acctised even befire conviction, were seized 
as forfeit fot the public use; yet, observes the his- 
torian, ‘‘the public coffers were not enriched by 
these confiscations, as the avails of such estate nev- 
er reached the treasury, but were rather parcelled 
about among those who did assiduously labor in 
the quelling of these enormities.”” So implacable 
were the feelings engendeted by this popular ex- 
citement, that the culprits’ bodies were not de- 
cently buried, after death; but a spirit of persecu- 
tion was still carried on against them. At one of 


their bodies were dragged by the ropes from the 
gallows toa hole between two rocks, into which 
they were thrown, after being plundered of their 
clothes, and left with their feet, hands, and some 
of their faces still uncovered! It isnot the deeds 
of a ba: barous age that 1 am now recording; nor 
yet of asavage people. These awful scenes were 
acted in a sister state of our present political com- 
pact; and no more than 136 years have elapsed 
since the clcse ofthe tragedy. ‘There are. many 
among us whose near relatives were present and 
took a part in what I describe; nor am | certain 
that I am not of the number. It was an infatua- 
tion that seized upon every class alike: no one 


was exempt from the disease, or its consequences, 
for 


‘*Delusion’s self was mad;”” 


and there was none to stay the torrent.or call back 
man to himself. Even the instigators of the ca- 
lamity stood aghast, and witnessed, with dismay. 
the raging of the storm which they had excited 
but could not allay. REASON. 


Axti-Masonry.--The present excitement 
which prevai's throughout the United States, 1s 


| believed to be unparralleled in the annals of histo- 


ty. No subject has ever spread with such rapid- 
ity Over a continent, and harrowed up so much ill 
feeling in the minds of the people, as the abduc- 
tion of Morgan; and public opinign now stands 
arrayed in the garb of prejudice and superstition 
Masonic multitude, ready to pull 
down the ancient pillars of Masonry and to over- 
‘throw the whole fonndation of the Institution.— 
Curiosity is on tip-toe to get a peep into the pro- 
found secrets, and credulity swallows up every 


thrown upon the world: while nota few are de- || 


serting their own standard which they have sworn 
to protect, and are seeking office and popularity a- 
mong those whose curiositv they pretend to satis- 


would vote for a perjured wretch who has disre- 


garded that oath under which he has veluntarily 


placed himself? Is that man fit to officiate among 
a free people, or is he a suitable member of any 


respectable scciety, who has squandered the con-| 


fidence which existed between himself and one 


_ particular body in order to gain the favor of anoth- 


giddy Let these questions be brought home to the) 
dicial bench. When the accused pleaded the well | 


heart of every thinking individual, and he wil] 


i . _ ask himself, are these perfidious beings capable of 
cion, he was derided fer his weakness, or com- | 


forming laws tending to promote virtue and mor. 


‘ality? It is often remarked by those who have re. 
fence, it was rejected unheard; and when he plead | nounced all connexion with the Masonic fraterni- | 
for a day’s respite of the sentehce of execution, | 


ty, that an oath not Jegally administered, is not 


if a man places himself under the laws of any in- 


the executions where six persons were hanged, | 


disclosure that Morgan and his proselytes have || 


fy by expounding something which the world is || FOU. 
willing to take asthe whole sum and substance of | 


Masonry. Sut what man of. honor and judgment! pride, that the opposition to the Repulican party 


considered binding-~but this is absolute nonsense; || 
Such wa- the summary process by which this pop-— 


ular excitement consigned its innoecnt victims to. stitution, he mustexpect those laws to have an: 


'is their forms and ceremonies, which, being an- 
‘cient and not suited to the taste of the present age, 
_and being exaggerated and misrepresented by a 
few treatherous members, have created a great 
stir and bustle which will shortly subside without 
having any material effect, leaving the Institution 
on the same firm foundation where it has stood 


‘tended its charities so far as this, the widow 


--the fatherless and afflicted continue to share 
their beneficence, and many of their brethren are 
‘supported in the last stages of life, who would re- 
‘main unpitied by many other institutions, and 
seen to die friendless and in poverty. | 

Groton Herald. 


of an Editor conscious of a genius, whose home is 
above the storm, is but a tissue of thankless, hope- 
less, miserable hours. From day to day, he must 
‘earn his bread, by meeting in vulgar strife with 
‘tae world,aid bearing in silent bitterness the scorn 
‘the jest, the calumny, and the mockery of ‘‘crea- 
tures beneath all name.” Like a camel, he must 
wend bis weary way over a ‘“‘mental desert,” and 
toil for creatures, that goad him at every step with 
heartless ribaldry. Public sentiment is a tread 
mill--and he is ‘the convict that must keep it in 
motion.” These things are enough to make a 
proud spirit kend like areed, and we have often 
thought of them with an unfathomable agony, 
that drove us well nighto madnes-. But we can 
bear on, while our brethren of finer sensibilities 
are fainting around us. Our pillow was never of 
down--the winds of heaven visited our cheek 
roughly in childhocd--our sinews were turned to 
iron by totl, and cold, and storm--and we feel, 
that we can mingle in the conflict of man with 
man, and sustain curselves without defeat er dis 
grace. ‘The end has not yet come. 


Stare resolution was unan- 
imously adopted by the Senate, on the 26th ult. 
requiring Hon. Addison Gardiner,circnit Judge of 
the eighth circuit ‘to report,as soon as practicable, 
to the Senate all the testimony giver on the tate 
‘trial of Elihu Mather, in the co. of Orleans, on 
the challenges of two jurors for favor, in conse- 
quence of their being members ofa particular so- 
ciety, association or fraternity, and who were pro- 
nounced by the triers, to be not indifferent as 
stated by the report made by the special counsel 


and transmitted to the Senate by the executive: 
_and also to state the points or questions of law 
decided or discussed on said challenges, as affect- 
ing the question of the indifferency of the said ju- 
Livingsion Jour. 


Strength of Parties.--lt is a matter of just 


throughout the state was not half as strong in 
(1829 as in the previous year. ‘The votes for 
Thompson and Southwick tor Governor in op posi- 
tion to Van Buren, exceeded 180,000. At the elec- 
tion last fall, however, not more than 60 or 70, 
000 votes were poll’d in the whole state in 
opposition to the regularly neminated Republi 


call their growing strength!” Wecare not wheth- 

er they call themselves Anti-masons er Anti- 

Administratien-men,so Jong as their oppesition 

“grows” at this rate, we will be the last tocavil at 

their ‘whistling to keep their courage up.’ 
MASONIC MEETINGS. 

| YAR Regular Meetings of the following Insti- 


time immemorial. No society has ever ex- 


‘and orphan have beet supported from their funds 


Life of an Editor. Say what we will, the life 


can tickets. Yet the antis chuckle at what they 


ken Lut tite interest inthe excitement, belong- 
ing neit' er tothe Masonic ner Anti-Masonic body; 
but we have ever considered Masonry to be found- 


immediate controul over his conduct--and » 
oath once taken, whether it be in a court of jus- | 
tice or in the humblest circles of life, has an equal || 


claim on the conscience. We have hitherto ta- 


ed on the purest principles, and a society which 


cannot be easily overthrown; and we believe the | 


only secret that is withheld from public knowledge, 


at” “Sf? tutions will be held at Masons’ Hall, in 
this city, next week: 
Grand Lodge, Wednesday, 6 1-2 o’clock. 
MARRIED, 
in this city, on Wednesday, at Grace Church, 


Piedmont Square,by Rev. James Sabine,Rev. HENRY 


BLACKELLER to Miss ANN Sabine, eldest daughter 
of Rev J. 8. 


In Newport, R. Island, Mr. James N, Coddington 


‘to Miss Eliza Smith, both of Newport. 
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BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


MISCELLANY. 


For the Mirror. 
Tue Mysterious Visito:. 
‘Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 
Few inth’ extreme, butall in the degree: 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise, 


And e’en the best by fits what they despise.’ 
Pops. 

Charles G—— was the only sun of wealthy pa- 
rents: he was left at the age of 18 an Orphan, and 
heir to a large estate. The person appointed for 
his Guardian, was an intimate acquaintance and 
friend to his father. He had been ear'y instruct- 
ed in such principles as would be of v.tal impor- 
tance to his future welfare; and were cherished 
by him, with a pride which a child feels when 
obeying the just commands of his parents. His, 
possessed those principles which constitute true 
christians, andthe only pang which lurked in 
their bosoms, when on the bed of sickness was a 
fear of leaving anonly sonon whom they had 
placed al! their hopes, an orphan in a world, where 
so many vices abound. But they died with a hope 
that the path which they had marked out for him, 
would be pursued without deviation. 

Charles, at the age of 18 possessed uncommon 
abilities, was remarkably quick of perception, and 
bade fair tobe an ornament to society. Many 
months elapsed, before any change appeared in his 
concuct. But the gloom which had spread over 
his wind, gradually wore away, and a more live- 
ly appearance ensued. Being the sole heirto a 
large estate, which was sufficient to place him a- 
bove dependance through life, he was ushered a- 
mong the first circles of society, where lis son be- 
came acquainted with the fashionable vices and 
follies of the day. His company was sought for by 
that class of youth, who make no pretension to 
morality, and whose lives present one continued 
stream of dissipation. 

Charles was soon initiated among them, and the 
early precepts of his father were forgotten. His 
greatest propensity was for Gamine ; his Guardi- 
an saw with sorrow, this sudden change in his con- 
duct, and felt himself in duty bound to persuade 
him from the dangerous path he was pursuing. _ 

He had attained his twenty-first year, when bis 
Guardian took an opportunity of rendering up to 
him, the property entrusted in hishands; and with 
it that advice so necessary to an inexperienced 
mind. Charles heard with attention the wishes of 
his Guardian and promised a speedy reformation. 
He had formed an acquaintance with a young lady 
who had made a deep impre:sion upon his mind. 
Isabella E---- possessed all those good qualities 
so necessary to make a female amiable in the sight 
of man. She had obtained a thorough knowledge 
of the world, not from those works of fiction 
which are so dangerous to the morals,--but from 
books free from sophistry, possessing sound sense 
and correct ideas. Her fortune was not adequate 
to that of her suitor’s, but this was of little conse- 
quence to him; the day was appointed for their 
union, and never was a happier couple led before 
the altar of Hymen. : 

Charles now thought it necessary to remove 
from a city where so many vices were predomi- 
nant. The acquaintances he had formed, were 
prodigals in charactes, and gamblers by profession, 
at whose temple he, though yet a novice, had be- 
come a votary. He.purchaseda pleasant seat in 
the western part of New York, where he shortly 
removed. Several of his acquaintances, who had 
been ‘greatly disappointed in losing such a member 
from their club; whom they expected would be 
valuable spoil, now paid him a visit; expressed 
deep regret.at their seperation; and hoped soon to 
have the pleasure of seeing him in the city. Stat- 
ingat the same time, that nothing but a sincere 
_friendsbip whieh they had always manifested to- 
wards him, prompted them to the visit. In this 


way did they artfully disguise their real disposi- 
tien, and once more insinuated themselves in his 


favor. From this time there was a sudden change 


in, his conduct, and his passion for gaming was a- 


gain apparent, He made a_ short visit to his 


friends. ii friends they can be called, but returned 
‘more discontented. 


| change in his behaviour, and endeavoured to pur- 


Issabella saw with sorrow the 


suade him from visiting his former companions.—— 


| Before a week had elapsed, he informed his wife 
that business of smpottance would require him in 
,the city, and that he should return in a few days. 
|| Many were the conjectyres of the fair Isabella, she 


knew that his propensity for gaming was strong, 
and she feared it would eventually prove his ruin. 
The Morning arrived for his departure, and she 
arose with a heavy heart to bid him adieu. 

{to be continued. ] 


‘lure Parteree.—We some time since noticed 


a litte Salmagundi sort of a semimonthly bearing 
the above title; and, we believe spoke in fait terms 
ofits first appearance. It has been discontinued for 
want of.patronage ; and the editor makes the fol- 
lowing humorous remarks on the termination of 
his literary labors: 

‘If Lam so quickly done for, 

I wonder what I was begun for.’ 

Tom SrTone. 

We will fiddle no longer without pay. Here 
we have been ‘moiling and toiling’ to enlighten the 
world for the last four months, and how many of 
that world, think you, reader, have subscribed for 
our periodical! ‘T'wo—on our veracity only two 
subscribers (and they have not paid,) did we 
have to support our publication through: four num- 
hers, Since we have issued a prgspeetus, seven 
have been added, ‘making a grand total aggre- 
gate ol’ Letussee. Nine times one dol- 
lar and fifty cents is thirteen dollars and a half per 
annum. The expense of each number is about 
twelve dollars. ‘I'welve times twenty-six is three 
hundred and twelve dollars per annum. Bright 
and cheering prospects, really. It needs no very 
profound logic to discover that our profits would 
be all the wrong way. In the ‘beautitul’ lan- 
guage of that ‘distinguished bard,’ ‘J. O. R.,’ 
our. affairs would ‘sour downwards.’ Here then we 
stop. Stick A crowbar there,neighbor. Mr. Public, 
we have done with you; we shake our fist at you- 
yes, you great, lubberly old fellow, we shake our 
fist at you. 

We now flourish our penon the last editorial 
article that we shall ever indite. (Perhaps the 
reader may respond--‘for this and all other mer- 
cies we give thanks.’ But we care not.) If ne- 
cessary, we will dig ditches for a living, or go on 
a missionary tour, but as for editing a paper, we 
have done with it--forever. When we ever take 
up the editorial quill again, may our right hand 
forget its cunning. Let what will come we med- 
dle not withit a second time. We had frequent- 
ly read long, and dolorous articles on the miseries 
of editorship, but always laughed at them, as 
merely written to make a paragraph; but in all the 
miserable dog’s lives that ever man thought of, 
there is no parallel lo itt. 


Lord Clare had a favorite dog, which usually 
‘followed his master to the bench. During one of 
| Curran’s arguments the Chancellor, instead of at- 

tending to the arguments, turned his head and be- 
‘gan to fondle his dog. Curran stopped suddenly 
in the midst of a sentence—the Judge started. ‘I 
beg pardon,’said Curran. ‘I thought your Lord- 
| ships had been in consultation, but as you have 
‘been pleased to resume your attention allow me 


to impress.upon your excellent understandings 


‘that,’ &c. + 


An excuse is worse and more terrible than a lie: 
for an excuse is a lie guarded. 

Those people on! 
with doing little offices for them, who least de- 
serve yon shoul do any. 


think. 


er side of the pine. | 


will constantly trouble you, 


Amusement is the happiness of those who cannot 


Schenectady, (Shagneghtady) signifies the oth- 


The character of a husband given Ly his wife: 


‘He is,’ says she, ‘an abhorred, barl 
pricious, detestable,envious, 
ed, illiberal, ill-natured 


ca- 
te, fastidious, hardheart- 
» Jealous, keen, loatheos 

malevolent, nauseous, obstinate, passionate,quer. 


relsome, queasy, raging, saucy, tantaljz; 
tious, disagreeable, execrable,fierce, grating a, 
hasty, malicious, nefarious, obstreperous, pe 
restless, savage, tart, unpleasant, violent,waspish. 
worrying, acrimonious, blustering, careless. dis. 
contented, fretful, growling, hateful, inattentive. 
malignant, noisy, odious, perverse, rigid, severe. 
teasing, unsuitable, angry boisterous, choleric dis. 
gusting, gruff, hectoring, incorrigible, mischievous 
negligent, offensive, pettish, roaring, sharp, slug. 
gish, snapping, snarling, sneaking, sour, testy 
lire-ome, tormenting, touchy, arrogant, austere. 
awkward, boorish, brawling brutal, bullyin 
churlish, clamorous, crabbed, CTOSs, 
dull, dry, drowsy, grumbling, horrid, huffish in. 
jurious, insolent, intractable, israscible, irefy! 
morose, murmuring, opinionated, oppressive, out- 
rageous. overbearing, petulant, plaguy, rough, 
rude, rugged, spiteful, splenetic, stern, stubborn. 
stupid, sulky, sullen, surley, suspicious, trealice- 
rous, troublesome, turbulent, tyrannical, virulent, 
wrangling, yelping dog in a manger, who will 
neither eat, nor let others eat. 


Jewish Scripture MSS.—In transcribing the 
sacred Writings, it has been a constant rule with 
the Jews, that whatever is considered as corrupt 
shall never be used, but shall be burnt or other- 
wise destroyed. A book of the law, wanting bnt 
one letter, with one letter too much, or with one 
error in One single letter, written with any thing 
but ink, or written on parchment made of the hide 
of an unclean animal, or on parchment not pure 
posely prepared for that use, or prepared by any 
but Israelites,or on skins of parchment tied togeth- 
er by unc'ean strings, shall be holden to be corrupt; 
that no word shall be written without a line first 
drawn on the parchment,no word written by heart, 
or without having been orally pronounced by the 
writer; that before he writes the name of God, he 
shall wash his pen; that no letter shall be joined to 
another, and that if the blank parchment cannot be 
seen all around the letter, the roll shall be corrupt. 
There are certain rules for the length and breadth 
of each sheet, and for the space to be left between 
each letter, each word, each section. These Mai- 
monides mentions as some of the principal rules to 
be observed in copying the sacred ro!ls. Even to 
this day it is an obligation on the persons who copy 
the sacred writings for the use of the synagogue,to 
observe them. ‘Those who have not seen the rolls 
used in the synagogues, can have no conception of 
the exquisite beauty, correctness, and equality of 
the writing.—-Carpenter’s Popular Lectures on 
Biblical Critisism. 

A lady who made pretensions to the most refined 
sensibility, went to her butcher to remonstrate a- 
gainst his cruel practices. ‘How,’ said she, ‘cam 
you be so barbarous as to put innocent lambs te 


death?’ ‘Why not, madam, you would not eat 
them alive, would you” 


MOCK SENSIBILITY. 
I heard a little lamb ery—bah ! 
Said I to him, you’ve lost mamma ! 
Ah! 
The little lamb, as I said so, 
Skipping about the fields did go ! 
And skipping trod upon my toe 
Oh! 


The East River (as it is now called) was named 
by Adrian Block, the ‘Helle gadt Kiver;” helle 
gadt means hellish hole--the worthy old Hollander 
must have been out of temper when he sailed up 
the Sound. 

Governor’s Island was called by the Indians 
‘“Pageank.” The Dutch called it Nooten Eylaaat, 


from the nuts found on it. 


| | 
| 
| 
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BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


THE CABINE T. 
THE REAL HISTORY OF ROB ROY. 


The 7th volume of the new edition of the Wa-|' 


-yerly Novels, contaits the first part of Rob Roy, 


and is embellished with two spirited plates, one of 


which, designed by Kidd, and engraved by 
Davenport, strikes us as embodying very bappily 
the celebrated scene in the jail of Glasgow. But 
the ch:ef novelty is an original introduction ex- 
tending to 185 pages,and which however wnambi- 
tious in point of style, is full of anecdote, anti- 
quarian research, and reminiscences connected 
with the western Highlands. In the outset the 
author tells his readers, that when he wrote Rob- 
Roy, ‘“‘he was at some loss for a title; a good name 
being nearly of as much consequence in literature, 
as it is in life,’ and that the one he at last fixed 
‘on ‘was suggested by the late Mr. Constable, 
whose sagacity and experience foresaw the germ 
of popularity which it included.” He then sketch- 
es the history of the Macgregors, who traces their 
descent from Gregor or Gregorians, th:rd son of 
Alpin, King of Scotland, who flourished about the 

ear 787. Hence their original patronymic is 

cAlpine, and they are usually termed the clan 
Alpine. 


doubt, and it is equally certain,that they occupied, | 


at one time, very extensive possessions in Perth- 
shire and Argyleshire. 
of law, they continued to hold their lands coir a 
glave—that is, by their right of the sword, and as 
in process of time the ear] of Argyle and Breadal- 
bane managed to get the said lands engrossed in 
crown charters, the Macgregors, in many cases, 
were forcibly dispossessed, and compelled like the 
Aborigines of North America, to retreat to soli- 
tudes more profound. ‘This was the origin of all 
their troubles, and of the Jawless character they 
afterwards acquired. 


The date of Macgregor’s birth is not known.-- || 


Of their Celtic descent there can be no}! 


But as they knew little] 


eribed, and the account agteesin almost every 
'particuler with the pictate given of him in the 
‘novel. His ideas of mortality were those of an 
Arab chief, but he had many redeeming qualities, 
and frequently acted on the principle of the Irish 
_brigand— 
*T rob the rich, and I do bestow, 

: And give to those that are poor and low.”’ 

At first his aroving speculation prospered great- 
‘ly. Black cattle formed the staple wealth of the 
| mountains of the west, and as no Lowland grazier 
| would venture to cross the Highland line, there 
iwas ample scope for the talents of Rob Roy. At 
‘this time he was in great favor with the Duke of 
| Montrose, and his importance was still (arther in- 
creased by the death of his father, on which he 
succeeded to the management of his nephew’s 
‘property--M’Gregor of Glengyle. But even in 
these days the trade in cattle was liable to the 
same sudden fluctuations, that have proved so 1ui- 
nousin onr own day and district, and in conse- 
quence of a great depression of the markets, a 
well perhaps as the misconduct of a partner, who 
decamped, of the name of M’Donald, Rob Roy 
became utterly insolvent. This reverse of for- 
tune drove him from Inversnaid into the wilds of 
Glen Dochart. In other words, he absconded, 
and was denounced in an advertisement which 
appeared in the Edinburgh Evening Courant, of 
1}th June, 17:3, No. 1058. This curious docu- 
ment, which is g:ven in an appendix, after invi- 
ting all magistrates to apprehend him, states 
he had gone off with 11000 belonging to different 
noblemen, and gentlemen,and which had been giv- 
jen him for the purpose of purchasing highland 
cows. 

At the time of the rebellion, in 1715, he had 
become celebrated for his address and daring, and 
though he espoused the Jacobite side of the ques- 
‘tion, in opposition to the gratitude and fealty he 
‘owed to his Grace of Argyle, he was rather a 


| 


| 


ty that burnt and razed the dwelling at Crai 
Royston, and for this outrage the outlaw t 
speedy vengeance. Inthe middle of November, 
1716, while Mr. Graham, the gentleman just 
named, was collecting his master’s rents at a place 
called Chapel Brock, Rob Roy and his followers 
suddenly burst on him, seized his books and pa- 
pers and about three hundred pounds in money, 
and carried the factor along with them to a small 
island in Loch Catrine, which is still called Rob 
Roy’s prison. Inthe first instance, a ransom of 
3,400 marks was placed on Mr. Graham’s head; 
but the other, tired of detaining him as a hostage, 
sent him baek to his master with his books and 
papers and a receipt for the money. 

At the period alluded to, part of the Duke’s 
rents were paid in kind, and the outlaw made 
inany sly visits tothe granaries in which the corn 
was stored. ‘T’o repress these and similar mal-prac- 
tices,a small fort was erected at Inversnaid, which 
was repeatedly stormed, and as often repaired; 
wnd what is not a little curious, the celebrated 
General Wolfe commanded in it subsequent to the 
troublesome times of 1745-6. Sir Walter adds a 
note here, which we think it right to transcribe. 
‘‘About 1792, when the author chanced to pass 
that way while on a tour though the Highlands, 
a garrison, consisting of a single veteran, was 
still maintained at Inversnaid. The venera- 
ble warder was reaping his barley croft in all 
peace and tranquility, and when we asked admit- 
tance, he to!d us we would find the key of The 
Fort under the door.” 

As Rob Roy advanced in years he became more 
peaceful in his habits: and his nephew and clan 
at last renounced their enmity to the Duke of Mon- 
trose. ‘Though he had been bred Protestant, he 
became a Catholic in his fatter years, out of 
compliment, ashas been supposed, to the Duke 
of Argyle. : 

Shortly before his death, a person with whom 


lukewarm adherent, and behaved very strangely | he had an ancient feud proposed to visit him.— 
at the battle of Sheriff-Muir. The Earl of Mar,|, When the day arrived, and the visitor approach- 
whose camp ‘‘the Macgregor” joined, despatched || ed, ‘raise me,’ he said, from my bed, throw my 
/him to Aberdeen to raise recruits among the rem. | plaid around me, and bring me my claymore, dirk 
inant of his clan, settled in Me north; and while _anitpistols— it shalt never be said that a foeman 
there, he became acquainted witha distinguish-|! saw Rob Roy Macgregor defenceless and nnarm- 
ed clansman, Dr. James Gregory, the patriarch of! ed.’ While the other paid his compliments, he 
: 2 a dynasty of learned men, and grandfather of the|| maintained a cold civility, and as soon as he had 
vice of James Il.;and the descendant of Dugalt | celebrated Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh. The/|leftthe house. he said ‘all is over—let 
Ciar Mhor lived chiefly in the now classical tract | professor was very kind to the outlaw, invited him|! the piper play Hatill me tuhid,’ (we return no 
of country which stretches between Ben Lomond to his house, and awakened a feeling of gratitude} more,) and he is saidtohave expired before the 
and Loch Katrine. But his proper designation | jn his bosom that threatened to prove highly em- |! dirge was finished. 

was Inversnaied, one of the most romantic spots barrasing inthe end. ‘The professor had a son, a His decease is supposed to have taken place in 
upon earth, which no one can forget, that has 


His first exploit was a predatory excursion into 
the parish of Kippen, in Lenox, which took place 
in the year1691. At this period he is supposed to 
have been about 25, and during the quiet times 
that succeeded, he became a cattle dealer, or 
drover, on a large scale. His father is said to have 
been a Lieutenant Colonel, probably in the ser- 


ever visited the banks of Loch Lomond. After- 
wards, however, he acquired a right of some kind 
to the property of Craig Roysom, ‘‘a domain of 
rock and forest lying on the east bank of Loch Lo- 
mond, where that beautiful lake stretches into the 
dusky mountains of Glenfallock,” and it is prob- 
ably this circumstance that Wordsworth alludes 
toin the poem he wrote on visiting the grave— 
“* And thus among his rocks he lived, 
Through summer’s heat, and winter’s snow, 
The eagle he was lord above, 
And Rob was lord below.”’ 


From the time of his insolvency forward, the 
Duke of Montrose became his foe, attached his 
property,and even sold his furniture at Inversnaid, 
leaving his wife withouta decent home, who felt 
ee anguish at being expelled from the barks of 

ch Lomond, and gave vent to her feelings ‘‘in 
a fine piece of music, still well known to ama- 
teurs by the name of ‘Rob Roy’s lament.’” It 
was now, to use the language of the novel, that 
he became a ‘broken man.” The Duke of Argyle 
was so favorable, that he allowed him “wood and 
water”——in other words scope for fishing and hunt- 
_ Img, and for the rest he contrived to pick up a sub- 

aistence by levying Black Mail. The nature of 
‘this tribute need not be explained, as it has been 
long well known to the public. The exact amount 
of the impost has never been accurately ascertain- 
ed, though one fact stated by Sir Walter may lead 
to the inference that it never exceeded five per 
cent. The person of the outlaw is minutely des- 


fine lively boy about nine years of age, and the 
cataran, after pondering deeply on the matter, 
told his father that he had ‘‘a spirited son that he 
was cramming with his useless book learning, 
and that he was determined to take him with him, 
and make aman of him!” The Doctor excused 
himself on the score of his son's health, and was 
careful not to offend hiskinsman. This anecdote 
will remind the reader of Bailie Jarvie’s propo- 
sition to make his cousin Rob’s sons weavers, and 
is most probably the circumstance that suggested 
the idea originally to the author. 

After the rebellion had been suppressed, Rob 
Roy,though included in the act of attainder,found 
means to pacify the local authorities, and pitching 
his tent at Craig Royston,on the banks of Loch Lo- 

mond, took every opportunity of annoying his old 
‘enemy, the Duke of Montrose. With this view 
he orgamzed a little army of Guerilla soldiers, and 
never stirred from home without a body guard of 
ten or twelve piked men. Montrose on his part, 
let the Military loose on his troublesome neighbor, 
and ordered three different parties of soldiers to 
penetrate his fastness by different routes,and thus 
cut off every means of escape. But the expedi- 
tion miscarried, from bad management and bad 
weather, and though the nest was discovered, the 
bird had flown. And here again we may trace the 
origin of an expedition which makes such a con- 
spicuous figure in the novel, and which, no doubt, 
suggested the high doings in the Pass and Clau- 
chan of Aberfoyle. Mr. Graham, of Killearn, the 


Duke of Montrose’s factor, accompanied the par- 


1738, and it he was a youth of 25 in 1691, he must 
have exceeded the term of threescore and ten 
years. He left five sons, three of whom seem to 
have been common-place characters. James and. 
Robin Oig were the chief actors in a villanous 
case of abduction, undertaken to repair their bro- 
ken fortunes. The story is well known, and is 
recorded with great calmness and impartality in 
the volume before us. After a troubled and ven- 
turous career, James retired to I'rance, and was 
reduced to such straits, that he wrote to his pa- 
tron Bohaldie, requesting his interest to procure 
him employment as a breeder of horses, or hunter 
and fowler. His Jast request was rather of a touch- 
ing nature, namely, that his patron would lend 
him his bag bipes that he might play over some of 
the melancholy tunes of his native land. His let- 
ter is dated in October, 1754, and he died in the 
course of the same month. His brother Robin 
Oig was tried the same vear at Edinburgh for 
the abduction of Jean Ley or Wright, and public- 
ly executed. Some of his friends ventured to Ed- 
inburgh, received the corpse, and were joined by 
a large body of their men at Linlithgrow, who 
conducted it ‘with the coronach and other wild 
emblems of highland mourning, to Balqunidder.” 


Marriage Tends to Longevity. In Bohemia, 
especially Prague, instances of a eg are con- 
fined to poverty and the married life. According, 
to an average of several years, no nobleman, no, 
wealthy person, bachelor, and no unmarried wo- 
man, have passed the age of ninety five! 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1830 


CATHOLICISM AND FREEMASONRY. 
Tue Catholics, collectively considered, are the most 
ancient and relentless enemies of the Masonic Institu- 
tion. In those ages of ignorance and disorder, which 
succeeded in the destruction of the Roman empire, 
the minds of men were too debased by superstition 
and contracted by bigotry,to enter into associations for 
promoting mental improvement and mutual benevo- 
lence. The spirit which then raged was not a spirit 
ef enquiry. The motives which then influenced the 
conduct of men, were not those benevolent and cor- 
rect principles of action which once distinguished their 
ancestors, and which still distinguish their posterity. 
Sequestered habits and unsocial dispositions, charac- 
terized the inhabitants of Europe, in this season of 
mental degeneracy. But, if science had then existed, 
and if a desire of social intercourse had animated the 
minds of men, the latter must have languished for 
want of gratification, so long as the former was im- 
prisoned within the walls of a convent, by the tyranny 
of catholic superstition, or the jealousy of ecc!esiast- 
ical power. Science was then synonymous with here- 
sy; and had a bold and enlightened mind publicly ven- 
tured on philosophical investigations, iis possessor 
would have beew regarded as a magician by the val- | 
gar, and punished as a heretic by the church of Rome. | 
This declaration is exemplified and confirmed by an 
appropriate instance of the interfering spirit of the. 
Romish church, even in the sixteenth century, when, 
learning had made considerable advancement in Eu-' 
rope. Lawrie tells that the celebrated Baytista Portas 
having, like the sage of Samos, travelled into distant | 
countries for scientific information, returned ‘o his | 
native home, and established a society which he de- 
nominated the Academy of Secrets. He communi- 
cated the information which he had collected, to the | 
members of this association; who, m their turn, im- | 
parted to their companions, the knowledge which they | 
had individually obtained. Rut this little fraternity, | 


|| a bigo‘ed priesthood, . But secret societies are always | preserve with inviolable secrecy, the m 


a terror to temporal and spiritual tyranny. The church 
of Rone, instead of approving of the principles of 
Freemasonry, by the encouragement and patronage. 
which they gave to architects, only employed them as. 
instruments for gratifying their vanity and satiating their 
ambition. For subsequently, when Masons were more 
humerous, and when the demand for religious struct-; 
ures was less urgent, the bishops of Rome deprived 
the fraternity of those very privileges which had been 
unsolicitedly conferred upon them ; and persecuted, 
with unrelenting rage, the very men whom they had. 
voluntarily taken into favor, and who had contributed 
tu the grandeur of. their ecclesiastical establishment ! 
When they could no longer contribute to the gaudy | 
pageantry of the Romish See, they became obnoxious | 
to the Romish church, and fell under the persecuting 
arm of papal power. If it be asked, why this sudden’! 
change of sentiment? we would reply that, the liberal 
principles of Freemasonry are repugnaut to the de- 
basing and tyrannical policy of the papal hierarchy. 
The principles of Masonry tend to enlighten man. 
kind; to dispel the mists of superstition, and to 
rend asunder the gyves of ecclesiastical slavery — 
Their diffusion tends directly to the destruction of, 
papal supremacy. Has it not been the steady policy 
of catholicism, to suppress the spread of knowledge; 
to blast the flower otintellect,ere it had reached its full 
bloom? Was it then to be expected that the Pope, or 
the bishops, would tolerate the Masonic, or any other 
scientific Institution, when their interests were endan- 
gered by so doing? Certainly not. Their treacherous 
intercourse with the fraternity, hed enabled them to 


on the “immutable laws of truth and justice’; 
and they had sense enough to know that with the 
spread of the sciences, the mind would expand; that 
the genius of intellect would rise above the grovelling 
confines of a catholic monastery. They were aware 
that mind weuld comthingle with mind ; that men 
would learn to take care of their own suuls, and have 
less regard for the hypocritical ablations of lazy and 
ignorant monks and friars. They knew that as knowl- 


advancing in respectability and science, soon trembled || 
ander the rod of ecclesiastical oppression; and expe- || 

{ 
was determined to check the ardor of investigation, — 


ignorance and superstition. 


awed and persecuted by the rulers of Europe? [Vide \ 


His. Freemasonry. ] 


In after ages, the insatiable desire for external finery || 
and gaudy ceremonies, which was displayed by the | 
catholic priests,in the exercise of their religion, intro- | 
diced a corresponding desire for splendid monasteries | 
and magnificent cathedrals. Butas the demand for) 
these buildings was urgent, and continually increasing, 
it was with great difiiculty that artificers could be i 
procured, even for the erection of such pious works. 
In order to encourage the profession of architecture, |, 
the bishops of Rome, and the other potentates of Eu- 
rope, conferred on the fraternity of Freemasons, the |; 
most important privileges ; and allowed them to be 
governed by laws, customs and ceremunics, peculiar 
to themselves. Wherever the catholic religion was 
taught, the meetings of Freemasons were sanctioned 
and patronized. But this was fur a shert season only. 
Masons were fostered by the Pope and encouraged by | 
the bishops, so long as they could be advantageously 
employed in the erection of splendid cathedrals; in 
adininistering to the luxurious and vitiated appetites of 


discover that the principles of Masonry were based |! 


| ysteries of their 
,order. This was sufficient cause, however, to excite 
the church of Rome te oppose a system so contrary 
to their superstitious and contracted views, in teligion 
and government. This bull was followed by an edict, 
the succeeding year, containing sentiments equally 
bigoted, and enactments equally severe. The seryj- 
tude of the gallies, the tortures of the rack, and a 
fine of a thousand crowns in gold, were threatened to 
persons of every description, who were daring enough 
to breathe the infectious air of a Masonic Lodge ! 
This was succeeded by a ridiculous decree, emitted by 
his Holiness, condemning a French book, entitled i 
‘* Apology for the Society of Freemasons,” and or- 
dering it to be burnt by the ministers of justice, in one 
of the most frequented streets of Rume! In 1740, the 
catholic clergy in Holland again attempted to enforce 
obedience to the commands of their superiors. It was 
customary among the divines of that country, to ex- 
amine the religious qualifications of those who re- 
quested a certificate to receive the holy sacrament.— 
Taking advantage of their spiritual power, they con- 
cluded their examinations by asking the candidate if 
he were a Freemason? If he were, he was expelled 
forever from the communion table. But this state of 
things did not last long. The States General inter- 
fered and prolnbited the clergy from asking questions 
that were unconnected with the religious character of 
the individual. It wasthis spirit of persecution; a de- 
sire to escape the vengeance of the Roman church ; 
that gave rise to a secret society in Germany, the 
| members of which were denominated Mopses; and it 
'answered the intended purpose, and saved the Mason- 
ic fraternity from much persecution. It was thissame 
a of catholic intolerance, that called forth a 
‘most unaccountable edict from the council of 
Berne, in Switzerland. It was this same papal 
‘spirit too, that brought the venerable Molay, 
and his valiant Templars, to an ignominious death ; 
‘* whose flesh was lacerated on the rack, and whose 
bones were disjointed and broken on the wheel;’’ tha: 
subjected Crudeli tothe horrors and cruelties of a, 


edge gained strength, the papal church would weaken: 


as learning spread, bigotry must vanish. From this || 
rienced, in its dissolution, that the Romish hierarchy \ time forward, Freemasonry has been unceasingly per- | 


secuted by the catholic hierarchy. 


Inquisition; that sentenced Mouton and Coustos to 
‘walk in the procession of the Auto de Fe, and finally 
consigned them to the servitude of the gallies The 
only crime of which these men were guilty, was the 


: |ebominable crime of meeting in a Masonic Lodge! 
and retain the human mind in its former fetters of | It has been said that when the flame of persecution | 


How then could Freema- r is once kindled, its devastations are seldom confined. 
sonry flourish, when the minds of men had such an to the country where it originated. The example of 
unfortunate propensily to monkish retirement ; and || one nation is urged as an cxcuse for the conduct of 
when every scientific and secret association was over- another; and, like the’ storm on the sandy desert, its! 


Oh, Catholicism! thy lhberal tenets are truly in accor- 
dance with the sublime principles contained in the 
Great Book of--the Inquisition! 

Were it necessary that we should sketch even the out- 
lines of the series of persecutions to which the frater- 


effects are ruinous in proportion tu its progress. The || nity have been subjected in Spain, the l.:mits ass gned 


flame of persecution was kindled in Holland and, 


France,by the unfounded jealousies of despotic rulers, 


and the deep rooted superstition of catholic pricsts.— | 
Here, however, it was soon suppressed. But when) 


us, and a regard for the feelings of our readers, would 
constitute a sufficient objection to such a course. But 
it is not necessary : they are of too recent occurrence, 
and their enormity left too deep impression on the 


the flame reached the ecclesiastical states of Italy, it minds of all, to be easily forgotten. Our object is 


broke out with more ungovernable rage,—its effects, 


were more cruel, and its duration more lengthened.— } 


‘Inthe year 1738, wformidable bull was thundered | 


from the conclave, not only against Freemasons them- | 
selves, but against all those who promoted er favored 
their cause,—who gave them the smallest countenance 
or advice, or who wefe, in any respect, connected with 
aset of men, who, in the opinion of his Holiness, 
were enemies to the tranquillity of the state, and_ 
hostile to the spiritual interests of souls. In this bull, 
no particular charge, either of a moral or political na- 
iure, was brought against a single individual of the or-| 
der. It was merely stated that the fraternity had 
spread far and wide, and were daily increasing ; that 
they admitted men of every religion into their socie- 
ty, and that they bound their members by oath, to 


merely to show that ‘through all time,’’ popish biget- 
ry and superstition have been arrayed against the Ma- 
sonic Institution. For this purpose, we have thought 
it sufficient to advert to a few of the most prominent 
measures that have been taken by order of the 
Pope, or his minions. The first decree against the 
Spanish Masons, of which we have any recollection, 
was that fulminated by ‘* We, our Holy Father, the 
Pope, Holy Inquisitors, and Beloved Ferdinand)» 
immediately after the restoration of the infamous des- 
pot, who at this time holds the iron rod of tyranny. 
over that degraded country. In this decree,the ‘holy 
fathers’? ‘offer to receive with open arms, and all 
that tenderness”? for which they are characterized, 
‘* those who, within the space of fifteen days,’’ shall 
voluntarily denounce themselves as Freemasons ; 


- 
‘ 
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threatening all others with “ the pains and penalties 
of the civil and canonical laws.’? This was followed 
by numerous arrests; and many innocent persons 
were unfortunate enough to be received in the ‘‘ open 
arms”’ of the Holy Inquisition, whose embraces can 
enly be compared to the loving coil of the boa con- 
strictor, or the more rapturous grasp of the African 
tiger. In 1815, the famous mandate of M. Miery 
Campillo, Inquisitor General, was issued and ordered 
to be read in every church in Spain. Many persons 
were seized and thrown into prison. In 1819, another 
decree of like import, wae issued ; and in 1826, 
another. And, ‘*‘ by Gecision of the Tribunal at 
Barcelona, Lieut. Col. Galvez, a Neapolitan, was 
hung for being a Freemason and elder of a Lodge 
on the 28th November, eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-nine!! Two other Neapolitans were sentenced 
to the gallies fora like offence—one for life,the other 
for three years!’? Thus, we have endeavored to 


prove the position assumed at the commencement of |' 


this hasty and imperfect sketch,viz. the catholics, col- 
lectively considered, are the most ancient and re- 
lentless enemies of the Masonic Institution. And 
we think it will satisfactorily appear from what has 
been said, that the cause of this opposition, and the 
deadly hatred which the Roman church has, on every 
fit opportunity, expressed towards the Inquisition of 
Freemasonry, have their origin in the fact that a spirit 
of enquiry, a general diffusion of knowledge, is incom- 
patible with the narrow policy of catholicism. The 
principles of Masonry are at variance with those 
debasing laws which require a servile submission to 
any self-constituted ecclesiastical power. The liberal 
sentiments of Masonry are ill-calculated to further 
the niggardly and bigoted views of a pampered priest- 
eraft. Freemasonry was not designed to become a 
pack-horse for profligate monks and friars. It is not 
strange, therefore, that Masons should have to en- 
sounter the persecuting spirit of the catholic church. 


It may appear somewhat strange, however, that the 
Sathojjcs in this country, should enrol themselves on 
he side of the enemies of Freemasonry. We had 
hought that they nad experienced persecution enough 
thome, to teach them the value of tolerance, in 
vatters of conscience, at least. 
aken. 


In this we were mis- 
But they will learn that Americans cannot be 
ompelled to bow down their heads, and kiss the 
‘ope’s great toe, or any other toe that his Holiness 
tay graciously condescend to present to their lips. 
jut if Cathoiics have a taste for such things, Ameri- 
ans will not object to their gratifying that taste. We 
vill not persecute them because of a difference in such 
natters. It is said ‘‘ that the Pope has determined 
9 establish ‘‘ Tue INQuisir1on”’ in the United 
tates, and that a Southern Bishop has orders to that 
Ject. Facts have recently transpired, which are 
wakening this communityto a sense of their danger.’’* 
f this be the case, and for ourselves we have no 
vubt of its correctness, the time may come when we 
hall be threatened with the rack or the auto de fe, 
4 non-obedience to his Holiness’ mandates. The 
‘atholics are rapidly increasing in this country. 
hey already boast that in twenty years they sha!l be 
ble to take the reigns of government into thcir own 
ands. But, though we regard this as originating in 
‘e brain of ignorance, we would seriously ask our 
retestant Christians, if they are not snffering them- 
‘Ives to be led away by the cunning of the Papists? 
We have seenthat the Papists have ever regarded 
‘€ Masonic association with a jealous eye. They 
‘ead the benevolent and tolerant spirit which its 
inciples teach, and they have labored hard to destroy 
influence. However much elated they may be by 


* See Christian Watchman of Feb. 26, 1830. 


momentary success which’ ‘attends them, when | 


backed by the infamous Ferdinand, they will learn) 
that they have a very different power to contend | 
against here, viz. freemen and intelligent meu ; not 
priest-ridden slaves, nor sycophantic fools. Through 
their priests they have long had unlimited and confi- 
dential correspondence throughout the world ; and 
they have learned enough of Masonry to know that 
it is alike opposed to bigotry and to tyranny. Hence 
their extreme desire to suppress it. To such lengths 
have certain portions of the catholics already gone, 
that in some parts of this country, Masons are not per- 
mitted to commune in the papal church. The effect of | 
this isto prevent papists from connecting themselves 
with the Masonic Institution. It lias been said, (and. 
we are not sure that it may not be strictly true) that 
_Deists and Atheists ; opposers of Bible, Missichary | 
Societies, &c. all had their origin with the papists ; 
jand, in the end, they have nearly all combined to | 


thwart Masonry. But it is only a pismire vainly en- 
‘deavoring to push a mountain down. We do .0ot pre- 
‘sume that the catholic religion necessarily makes its 
| professors Deists or Atheists; but that the severity 
of its discipline ;the outrageous acts of its abandoned | 
priests, (and inthe old countries such constitute a | 
majority) create a disgust for every ‘thing bearing the | 
‘name of religion. In catholic countries, Atheists and | 
Deists are certainly more numerous than in ethers. 
The catholics should learn something from the ex- 
perience of others. The presbyterians, following their 
|Scottish ancestors, did in 1821, at their synodical | 
meeting in Pittsburg, Penn. denounce Masonry, and 


threaten the Masonic members of their church with | 
excommunication. What wasthe result? They ren- 
dered themselves ridiculous and contemptible : they 
| were laughed at for their foolery and ridiculed for their 
bigotry. ‘They again experitiemted on the-New York | 
Legislature, by petitioning for power to create an ec- 
clesiastical court, to exercise control over the mem- 
bers of their churches, when cited to appear. They 
failed in this attempt ; and now we hear the sound of 
their toscin in the Sunday Mail scheme. They will | 
again experience the chagrin of defeat. The Presby-' 
terians are a numerous and powerful sect in this coun- 
try. The Rev. Ezra S.Ely boasts that ‘‘the Presby- 
terians alone could bring half @ million of electors 
into the field,’? and he proposes a “new sort of union, 
or if you please, (we quote his own words) 4 Relig- 
ious Party in Politics’’!! If then the Presbyterians 
have been thwarted in their attempts upon the civil 
and religious rights of the people, can the catholics 
expect to be more successful? Perhaps a union of these 
two sects is in contemplation—if so, we would throw 
into the scale with them, the antimasonic or infidel 
party. Weshould not be very much surprised nor} 
alarmed at a combination of this sort. At least, not, 
whilst the press remains unshackled ; and reason is | 
left free to combat the progress of bigotry and priest- 
craft. A very large majority of the people of this 
country, have thought it enough that the church should 
take care of the soul. Politicians will always furnish 
sufficient materials for the operations of the mind 
and heart. 


THE ANNUAL FAsT.—Extract from the Governor’s 
Proclamation:—‘‘ With the advice of the Executive 
Council, | appoint the Annual Fast, recommended by 
the Example of pious Ancestors, and sanctioned by 
the Precepts of a pure and holy Religion, which 
teaches the dependence of individual Man upon the 
mercy of his Creator, and the relation of Communities 
to the overruling Providence of the Sovereign of the 
‘Universe, to he observed on Thursday the Eighth 
Day of April next, by the People of this Common-| 
wealth. 


— 


‘'rant fanatics and aspiring sycophants. 
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Rev. Joen Man x.—This gentleman has replied to 
the editor of the Pawtucket Chronicle, and denies 
most of the charges that have been preferred against 
him. We shall wait for the rejoinder of the Chroni- 
cle. We hold the principles of Mr. Mann in perfect 
contempt; yet if he has in any particular, been falsely 
accused, he shall not have cause to charge us with in- 
justice. We republished the article from the Chroni- 
cle, because we believed it to be true. We are not 
yet satisfied that it was not so. Falsehood is not our 
weapon. When TRurH will not sustain us, we are 
willing to fall. We shall notice the result; and if the 
Chronicle fail to substantiate its charges, Mr. Mann 
will find us as ready to say so, as we were to give them 
publicity. 


WasHINGTON’s Masonic CoRRESPONDENCE. 

The sketch of the Masonic Character, together 
with the Masonic Correspondence of Gen. Washing- 
ton, noticed in our last paper, have been published, 
and are now ready for sale, at $5 a hundred, 62 1-2 
cents a dozen, 6 cents single copy. Apply at R. P. & 
C. Williams’ Bookstore, Cornhill Square, or at this 
Office. 

§G Our friends in the country, desirous of ob- 
taining this pamphlet, can receive twenty copies for 
a dvllar, The sketch and character are comprised 
in eighteen pages (one sheet) and are subject to 
newspaper postage, only. Orders by mail, post paid, 
will be promptly attended to. Our brethren general- 
ly, are respectfully invited to aid in giving circulation 
to this work, 


Purny Merricx.—We leain from Worcester, that 
Mr. Merrick, at the annual choice of town officers on 
Monday last, lost his election as member of the 


| board of Selectmen; of which board he has hereto- 


fore been Chairman. May not this be regarded as an 
expression of the public disapprobatiun of his antima- 
sonic proceedings? It is certainly indicative of the in- 
telligence and good sense of the citizens of Worces- 
ter. Tt is the loud voice of 1eason, saying to antima-~ 
sonic demagogues, that if they expect favors, they 
must not hurl fire-brands of contention among the 
people; nor unrighteously charge their fellow-citizens 
with the guilt of murder and treason. Honorable 
men will not calmly look on and see their neighbors 
and friends basely denounced and proscribed by igno- 
The cause of 
justice is the people’s cause; and antimasons will yet 
learn that the people are impartial and inflexible 
judges, 


Tue Inprans.—The ladies of Burlington, N. J. 
have addressed a Memorial to Congress, in behalf of 
the Indians at the South. The ladies are ever active 
in the cause of humanity; and the pleadings of fe- 
male kindness are irresistible. The cause of the poor 
Indian, in the hands of such advocates, must certainly 
prosper, or our Congress has lost its chivalrous bear. 
ing. 

To Correspondents.—The communication of ‘‘ Wo 
Anti,’? cannot at present appear. The individual to 
whom it refers, however reprehensible his conduct 
may be. is a private individual; and from the writer’s 
remarks, we conclude that it is of littke consequence 
to what party he attaches himself. We shall file the 
communication, and if occasion require, shall hereaf- 
ter make use of it. If he choose to make a whip 
suitable for his own back, we shail not hesitate to 


apply it. 


State Exection.—The ‘‘ Democratic Republi- 
can’’ party have nominated the Hon. Marcus Morton, 
for Governor, and the Hon. Nathan Witlkis, tor Lt. 
Gov. The “ National Republican”? party have nom- 
inated the Hon. Levi Linculn, for Governor, and Hon, 
Thos. L. Winthrop, for Lt. Governor--the latter 
gentlemen having consented to be again candidates 
for reelection. 


Erratum.—In Brief Remarker, No. 12, p. 274, col. 
8, line 44, for judge read seize. 
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LITERARY. Mild and warm, 
SONG. With her sweet babe i’ th’ arm-- 


When the world is full of flowers, 
Who would not gither them ? 
Autumn winds and winter showers 

Soon come and wither them. 
Youth and love, I own are brief : 
But why should we make a grief, 
Looking for the yellow leaf, 

Ere the bud is blown? 


Merry thoug'tts are link’d to laughter— 
Why should we bury them? 
Sig3 and teirs muy con: hereafter— 
No need to hurry them. 
They who, throug a darken’d glass, 
View the minutes as they pass, 
Make the sun a gloomy mass; 
Bat the fault’s their own. 


DANISH PO “T. 

Ochlenschlezer is, in all respects, a poet;—a 
poet in his lo»oks--a post in his books—a poet in 
his conversation. H+: has a forehead smooth as 
ivory, a fiery eye, dark hair, and a veracity and | 
variety of exoression of infiiite charm. ‘Lo me 
his outpouring: s2emed like asilver rivulet spark- 
ling and dancing in the sinshine. talked of: 
men like on: whocould unravel th: mazes of their | 
intricacies—of writin ss like one who borrowed no 


judgment from others, bing sagacious enough to | 


develope original views of his own. His remarks, | 
when he is a little excited, are full of pictorial 
adornings. and he gambols about in the eloquence | 
of his th»uzhts like a younz kid in the forest.— | 
Then he his kind aff:ctions too, as well as iatel- | 
lectual power, and his spirit fuses into a benignant | 
humanity. Th:se are the sort of men who bring, 
refreshment to the soul, and create around them. 
ab atmospere of light and music. can forgive | 
them for talking of themselves; because, after. 
all, that is the most interesting topic, and he who 
finds fau't with the z20d-humoured self-esteem of | 
a truly great man, has yet to learn that they who 
are essentially superior to others cannot but feel. 
the ’vantage-groun | on which they stand. | 

Few are the men who have ever written poetry | 
of a high order in two different languages. This. 
has Ochlenschleger done, and he owes his fame to; 
his productions ina langnage that is not his own! 
Of his dramatic worss he has himself been the | 
translator ; their renown ‘is gone forth to the) 
ends of the earth.’ Not sohis lyric pieces: these | 
which are the effasions of a less constrained fancy, | 
are, I think, in poetical merits, superior to his 
plays. ‘They have an unborrowed grace about 
them which runs into natural melody. It is a pity | 
that song which might, in another language, inter- 
est millions, shoul. delight only a handful of hu-| 
man beings; and it is a proud thing for an En-} 
glishman to feel that if he produce what is really) 
good, it flies abroad on all ‘the wings of all the) 
winds.’ Yet Danish is very closely allied to 
English; witness hurried translation I have made 
of one of Ochlenschleger’s songs-- 


TO THE VIRGIN. 

Mild og varm 
Med det sode barn I arm 
Ung, uskyldig, huld og skion 
Smiler hun til sin elskte son 
Legger ham ved sit fulde bryst; 
Fuglesang er hendes rost, 
Hvid, som lillien, hendes haand 
Himmelblaat hendes kledebon, 
Olet, som havet, dunkelblaa, 
Bolgende taarer, i oiet staae; 
Haaret er solens straateflod 
Kinden morgens rosenblod. 

See! hvor i etherens solverflor 


| which is, in-truth, of no country--or rather, of all 


Innocent, young, graceful, mild, 
Smiling on her mach lov'd child; 
On her full breast is he laid, 
Singing birds her serenad e ; 
White as lillies are her hands, 
Heavenly blue her swathing bands; 
Dark as soa waves is her eye 
There the tears in fountains he; 
Ringlets, like the sunny ray; 
Cheeks, the dawn of rosy day. © 
See! in zther’s silver light 

How she rocks the lovely wig 


I mean this rather as a specimen of language | 
thanof poetry. © 


Great honors have lately been done to Ochlen- 
schlager in Sweden. He was received at Lund 
as if he had beena conqueror. He was address-— 
ed by the students, honoured by the King, and. 
crowned with laurel by Tegner, the author of 
‘ Frithloff, and the Prince of the living poets of 
Sweden. The Danes and Swedes have long been | 
accustomed to regard one another with jealousy | 
and hatred; but on this occasion the nations seem- 
edto blend like brothers in common affection.—- 
How benignant and beautiful is the influence of, 
mind! how holy the truce —the peace—-the enjoy - | 
ment--when men of different languages meet to | 
celebrate the triumphs of genius ;--of genius, 


countries! Your Kings and warriors will be objects | 
of distrust. if not of dislike, beyond the circle of | 
national self esteem ; but your poets and philoso- 
phers are those who bear about your country’s: 
fame—unpolluted and unresisted ; and plant in) 
the breasts of others tne seeds of affection and of| 
admiration. | 
Ochlenschleger very willingly repeated to me. 
some of his compositions. His voice is manly and | 
sonorous, and modulated to all the varieties of eX- | 
pression. He compared some English poetry, 
which [ read to him, to the ffow of waves towards 
the high tide; described the influence of Scott's. 


\T 


ANTIDELUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


DAY published, by Monroe & Francis 
Washington street, 


ANTEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, Translated by an 
American Traveller in the East. Vol. I. Price $1. 

‘* The translator, renouncing all remuneration for his 
labours, fur the use of a large sum of money advanced 
for the publication, and for his personal expenses, au- 
thorizes,Messrs. Munroe & Francis to distribute the en- 
tire profits of the sale among the ‘ Dorcas Societies 
and other Charities,’ which are superintended by La- 
dies, in Boston and its vicinity, as a mite for the relief 
of the poor from the ‘ Three giants, Winter, Old Age, 
and Poverty.’ It is intended that the second volume 
Shall be published on the next ‘ May-day of the Mus- 
es.’ Itis postponed until next spring, that it may be 
embellished with beautiful engravings of antediluvian 
scenery. Two volumes of this work, and one of ‘Yj- 
cissitudes of Life, Letters of the age,’ may appear, if 
called for by the public voice, in all the year 1830, 
Should the name of the author become public, these 
works will be suspended. But the confidence of the 
‘ translator’ of the one, and ‘author’ of the other, in 
the honor and caution of his classical friends, equal if 


possible to his respect and esteem for them, remans 
unabated.’’ Nov 14i 


LYNN MINERAL SPRING HOTEL, 
HE subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 
and the public, that he has taken charge of that 
delightful Summer retreat, the establishment of the 
LYNN MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his ob- 
ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boar- 
ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &c. 
The salubrious qualities of the waters ofthis cele- 
brated Spring—the beautiful Pond adjoining the House, 
abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 
rounded by the most romantic scenery—a fine Sail 
Boat, and every convenience for fishing—a Bathing 
establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the 
cold or warm bath may at any time be taken—the 
pleasant situation of the House, with its comfortable 
and well furnished apartments—are attractions for 
those in puisuit of healthor recreation, which are 
rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 

§$- As the subscriber has had much experience, and 
is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is un- 
necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 


romances upon his mind--from indifference--in- 
terest awakened --increased--warmed--transport- 1 
subjugated, and tyranniz-. 
ed over. In truth, there is a southern enthusiasm 
about him, such as one woald expect to find arous- | 
ed inthe Parthenon or by the Tiber, but not on the | 
island of Seeland in the Baltic. | 

Of the literary men of Denmark I have every | 


reason to speak with pleasure and with gratitude. i 
They are not, for the most part, rich, yet they ex- | 
ercise an unostentatious hospitality. ‘Their pecu- 
liar position has thrown most of their inquiries in-| 
to an antiquarian channel, and in the particular 
topics of their studies they leave all nations far’ 
behindthem. Of ourcommon Scandinavian 
cestors how little is known in England. How 
few have studied the Icelandic or even the Anglo- | 
Saxon tonrue; and,even among those who have 


written on either, of how little worth are the pro- 
ductions! Here, on these and similar subjects, ! 


an inquirer strike any of the rocks around him) 
here, and the waters of information will rush out, | 
The studies are mainly philological, but they are | 
| profound, and tliey do great honour to the peo ple. 


Grades of Poverty. The following scene is 
described in the Salem Observer as having oc- 


there are streams:of erudition on every side. Let'! 


his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction to 
all who may favor him with their patronage. 


JABEZ W. BARTON 


HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 
UST published, the History of the Masonic Institu- 
tion, from its origin to the present time, embracin- 
a sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 
the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 
a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
paid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 
merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 
will be small. " 
g- Orders, addressed ‘ Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 
meet with prompt attention. 
The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh & 


Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


THE AMARANTH; 
OR, MASONIC GARLAND. 
bys AMARANTH isa monthly publication of 32 
octavo pages.—lIt is devoted exclusively to the-in- 
terests of the Masonic Institut on: Its pages are filled 
with Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of emi- 


curred in this city in presence of a visiter of, 
the poor: ‘‘In one corner of a room occupied | 
by an Irish family, there was an old straw bed, in 

which was a little boy, whom the mother was cov- 

ering with some rags, onthe top of which she| 
placed an old door. ‘Mother,’ said the boy, ‘how 

do poor folks make out this cold weather, who 
have no doors to lay on their beds.’ ” 


A new edition of ‘the Fashionable Tour,or Trav- 


‘Sodt hun vugger det spede noer. 


nent Masons ; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal 
and Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intel- 
ligence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising a 
greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found m 

any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 
The terms are Two DOLLARS a year, in advance 

| MOORE & SEVEY. 


PRINTING OF ALL KINDS, 
Neatly executed at the © fice of the Masonic 


Mircer 


ellers’ Guide,’ is‘publishing at Saratoga. 


Ne. 46, W ington street. 


| 
| 


